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ABSTRACT 

Reported is the 1970*71 school year of Veraont* s 
Consulting Teacher Progran (Chittenden Central) during vhich 
consultants assisted 36 regular and special classroos teachers in 
individualizing the instruction of 88 handicapped eleaentary school 
students. Such prog ran objectives are identified as the retraining on 
two levels of 40 regular class teachers in special educational 
services, and establishaent of referral, parental involveaent, and 
follovup systeas. The report docusents the nuaber of children served 
and the target behaviors vhich vere modified; teacher training 
activities (including use of individualized sequences of instruction 
for at least one oajor curriculum area, completion of four courses, 
attendance at workshop instructional units and leadership training 
workshops) ; parent involveaent; and dissemination activities. 
Included are case studies by participating teachers vhich identify 
the referral problem, provide stud«»nt background information, 
describe the classroom environment, and report instructional 
objectives, instructional materials, measurement procedures,, 
classroom procedures, and results. (6N) 



The project reported herein was performed pursuant to Grant, Log 
No. VT 2037, Educational Professions Development Act, from the 
Bureau of Educational Professions Development, U.S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. However, 
the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the posi- 
tion or policy of the U.S. Office of Education, and no official 
endorsement by the U.S. Office of Education should be inferred. 
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ABSTRACT 



The Chittenden Central School District in rural Vermont is 
serving as a model district where children eligible for special 
educational services are served in regular elementary classrooms 
through the Consulting Teacher Program. During th^ 1970-71 school 
year, consulting teachers trained 36 regular and special classroom 
teachers to individualize instruction. Teachers developecl methods 
to measure target behaviors of referred children to assess the 
learners* current levels of performance in their classrooms. Tea- 
chers designed and implemented procedures based on learning theory 
60 as to strengthen target behaviors. The procedures were 
evaluated by increased performance of referred children* In addi- 
tion, preservice and inservice education of educational personnel 
was conducted. Of a total of 106 children who were referred, 88 
qualified for consulting teacher ^services. In all 88 cases v^here 
children received consulting teacher services, a significant mea- 
sured change in their educational progress was noted. 
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THE CONSULTING TEACHER PROGRAM VT 2037 
The U.S. Office of Education has recognized the need for 
special eductional services that will keep handicapped learners 
within the mainstream of education. The Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development has funded several projects to develop pro- 
cedures for serving handicapped learners within regular class- 
rooms. The Consulting Teacher Program of the University of 
Vermont is one such project. The consulting teacher is an educa- 
tional specialist who assists elementary teachers to serve handi- 
capped learners, and their parents, within regular classrooms. 
The consulting teacher helps the classroom teacher develop proce- 
dures for individualizing instruction to include measurement of 
entry level behaviors, specification of instructional objectives, 
and development and implementation of teaching/ learning procedures. 
The teacher keeps a precise record of pupil progress as he pro- 
ceeds from entry level to \-he level specified by the instructional 
objective. Thi'i record of pupil progress allows the consulting 
teacher and classroom teacher to make a continuous evaluation of 
teaching/ learning procedures. This report is a summary of the 
first year of operation of the Consulting Teacher Program in the 
Chittenden Central School District. The Consulting Teacher Pro- 
gram is a continuing project. The first year objectives and a 
summary of the activities and achievements under each objective 
are presented below. 

EPDA PROGRAM OBJECTIVES - 197 0-71 SCHOOL YEAR 
The primary objective of the 1970-71 EPDA project was the 
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realization of social and educational growth as evidenced by the 
behavioral change of 80 handicapped learners within elementary 
classrooms. To achieve this prinary objective ^ the following 
enabling objectives were also to be achieved: 

1. the retraining on two levels of UO regular, .elementary 
class teachers to provide special educational services 
within their classrooms: 

a. 12 teachers to receive 12 hours of graduate-level 
training including extensive practica; 

b. 28 teachers to receive training through consulting 
services and on-the-job experience; 

2. the establishincnt of two consulting teachers in the 
Chittenden Central School District to work full-time 
to undertake the primary and enabling objectives 
specified above.: 

3. the training of tv;o aides to assist consulting teachers 
to carry out the above activities; 

provision of a model for Vermont's local school sys- 
tems which demonstrates the successful education of 
handicapped learners within regular classrooms and 
which establishes for school systems a new professional, 
the consulting teacher, who consults with and trains 
regular classroom teachers in the management and educa- 
tion of handicapped learnerJi ; 
5. establishment at the University of Vermont of an ad- 
junct professor system which allows course credit for 
on-the-job training and experience in providing special 

" ration in " R-ronms and whinh 
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the two consulting teachers in the Chittenden Central 
School District as adjunct professors; 

6. establishment of preprofessional laboratory experiences 
which include training in the management and education 
of handicapped learners in regular classrooms for UO 
elu;mentary teachers-in-training at the University of 
Vermont ; and 

7. establishment of referral, parental involvement, and 
follow-up systems i integration of pupil personnel, 
special educational, and general instructional services 
required to provide special educational services within 
regular elementary classrooms. 

EVALUATION OF PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
Services to children . 

Consulting teachers in the Chittenden Central School Dis- 
trict received 106 referrals from elementary teachers in grades 
K-6 during the 1970-71 school year. Of these 106 referrals, 88 
children wtre determined to qualify for consulting teacher ser- 
vices. To qualify, a child had to show a significant, measured 
deficit under the teaching/ learning procedures employed at the 
time of referral. Measured deficits had to interfere v;ith normal 
educational progress in the areas of language, arithmetic, and/or 
social behaviors. 

The tablu on the next page is a summary of the number of 
children receiving services and tht, target behavior which was to 
be modified: 
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REFLRRALS 


i 

RECLIVING SERVICES 


Language 


56 


1 53 

i 


Arithmetic 


17 


! 15 


Social 


1 33 

1 


i 20 


1 TOTAL 

i 

1 


j lOf) 

1 

[ 


1 88 

1 

i 



In all 88 cases where handicapped learners received consulting 
teacher services, a significant, measured change in their educa- 
tional progress was noted (see primary program objective and ob- 
jective 2). Case studies indicating referral problem, instruc- 
tional objectives, teaching/ learning procedures, and graphs of 
data are available from the Consulting Teacher Program (see 
Appendix 1 for sample case studies). 
Teacher training . 

Trainees . A total of 36 elementary tuaehcrs from the Chit- 
tenden Central School District received training in procedures for 
providing special educational services in their classrooms (sec 
Program objective 1). Fifteen of these teachers enrolled in 
formal cours-i^v/ork in the University of Vermont's Special Education 
Program. Ten of th^ 15 tecichei'S completed 12 hours of coursework, 
including a six-week summei- sesrion. Light classi'oor; teachers 
enrolled in and completeC workshops cvi'tified by thi Vermont Statt 
Department of Education. The remaining 13 teachers received 
training through ccnsultat ior. -mC cn-thi.-job ^.xp.. ri nee. 

Ail formal coursev/oi k war, offerv.c; in the ^.chool district by 
consulting teachers who were apjiointed adjunct profi ssors of th«- 
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Special Education Program (^t^c obj<;otivcr. 2, M, and 5). To satis- 
factorily complete thu program, ^ ach liPDA traintJL: had to achieve 
the following instructional oLjuCtivt.L- : 

ANALYSIS or BKhAVIOR MODULL 
The trainee will demonstrate his knov/ledgu of the language and 
principles of the analysis of behavior through completion of in- 
r.trujtional units and acconpanying oral cxaninat ions by adjunct 
faculty or thuir representatives. 

The trainee will apply his knowledge of the above to modify the 
behaviors of at least two different liandicapped learners in the 
trainee's own classroom. Lach beh.ivior modification should in- 
volve different b«haviors, measures, or modification procedures, 
e.g., b ehavior s : att.:nding, social, and academic. 

Monsures ; sampling, fr-^quency counts, percent 
coi'rv-ct , and rate . 

.Frocedure?: ; teach., r ntt-^ntion, tokens , bar graph 

ch.iruT*- ii: instruct icn.-l objectives, 
sequeiK 5 , and hor.ie cont ingoncit-s . 

iriDivibUALizLD ii;3Tm:cT.taN ."odull 

The trainee will d.' monst rate the use of individualized sequences 
of instruction for at lear-t on*, r.iajcr curriculum arer- in the 
trainee's cv;n clasGiooi:.. 7 inc;i viduali 7.ed sequenc . should in- 
elude rr.uasur^rr.unt oi ^:ntry :.-v--.i (o.^^rant l^.vcl) nkills, terminal 
instructional objectives, .nabling objective g, rc:le' ant teaching/ 
learning prceeCurv.r u.c: mat.. • u s , and n^asure^ of ^ upii progresr; . 
LndividucU J Zed se quenceci oi .nstiuci icn mi.ot b*: v. v.i'.uated with 
pupils oi the tr-'iiiu.c ' = cl .^js. A vr itt.n and/or ot il .-valuation 
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of the sequence must be presented to the adjunct faculty or their 
representatives for approval. 

SERVICE/RESEARCH MODULE 
The trainee will critically analyze at least five research reports 
on the analysis of classroom behavior from professional publica- 
tions through written and/or oral presentations to adjunct faculty 
or their representatives. 

The trainee will conduct a service/research project approved and 
supervised by adjunct faculty which develops new and/or improved 
classroom procedures and/or learning materials. 

TRAINING/ CONSULTATION MODULZ 
The trainee will demonstrate through reliable behavioral records 
that he has measured progress, and provided feedback for specified 
objectives. 

Coursework was in the form of self-paced instructional 
units aimed at enabling trainees to achieve the above objectives. 
Each instructional unit contained a specific instructional objec- 
tive, a list of assigned readings, suggested activities which 
might help the student achieve the instructional objective, and 
suggested practicum experiences. On the following pages is an 
example of an instructional unit that all of the teachers enrolled 
in formal coursework have completed. 



special Education Program University of Vermont 

INDIVIDUALIZED TKSTRUCTTON MODULK 



Kcaciinr ProciJdures 
Sununci- 1971 

Instructional Objective : 

The student and a partner of his choice will work together 
to develop and administer the rtddinp, procedures for word recogni- 
tion, oral reading accuracy, and conprehcnsion described in the 
paper by Burdctt and Fox (1971). The student and his partner will 
bo required to • 



1) develop and administer an entry level test in word recog- 
nition, oral reading accuracy and coi^prehcnsion to at 
least one learner attendinf the Sumirer Devcloprnent Class. 

2) prepare the necessary Icarninp materials for the v;ord 
recognition, oral reading accuracy, and comprehension 
procedures . 

3) prepare the necessary data sheets and graphs for the 
\-jov6 recognition, oral readinp accuracy, and comprehen- 
sion procedures. 

4) administer the '..'ord rccofnition. oral reading accuracy, 
and coj' prehGHsion proceduro'.s to at least one learner fror 
the Sunnfir Development Class for a nininuir of 10 sessions. 
The student'?: partner must provide reliability measures 
for the- different procedures in niniiruir of five of the 
sessions . 

5) prepare a Rraph for «Lach procedure chovunr the pupil's 
pi.rforrnancu acrosc tht in sessions. 

6) prepare an evaluation and critique of the reading pro- 
cedures for word recornition, oral reading accuracy, and 
conprel'.ension . 



References : 

Burdrtt, C. S. . and fox, I'. I . Hcadinp Procedures , 
f^urlinpton, Vt . Special Education Proprai'- , Collcpe 
of Education, University of Vc rr.ont , 1971. 

Earner, A. i: . , and Fox, !,. Observation and Measure - 
•"ent of C li\-:src or. ?_<)>. •j vio r ■ P'jrl i nrton , ''t . : Spi.rial 
Education" i'rorrar, CoTl.. of Education, "Jnivcrsity of 
Verr.ont, 1971. 



Activities ; 



1. Data sheets for word recognition may be obtained froif tht 
summer school secretary. Samplo word lists, word cards, 
oral reading accuracy data sh(^:ts, comprfchcnsion data 
sheets, comprehension qUi;Stions etc., may also be obtained 
from your instructor. 

7. There will be several discussions concerning reading pro- 
cedures and measurement scheduled at various times during 
the summer program. Ixact times and dates will be announced 
in advanct . Tt is recommended that studtnts plan to attend 
thcs*-: discussions. 
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Each tPDA trainee co'npli:t»-d the fcllowlnr, stqucncc of 
cours<js: 

FALL SMSTEP 197 0 
Education 296 LABORATORY EXPERltliCi: III EDUCATIU.: IIIDI VIDUALIZING 

INSTKUtTION FOR HANDICAPFiID LCARNF-RS WITHIN RLGULAR 
ELEMLIITARY CLASSPOOHS. 

IN STRUCTICN Al UN 1Tb 
Classroom Observaiion ?'nit 
Instructional Ob.-icctivfcS : Unit 1 
Data Reduction <Graphif>g) Unit 
Iiistructional Objectives: Urit II 
Reliability Unit 

Individualized Instruction Sequence Unit I: 

Dv;tc.rnii.iiation of Entry Lcvcl 
Practice Teacher Utilization Unit 
Introduction to Analysis of Deh»ivio*? 

.Service Project: SD ?9r 
Respondent Conditioning: Unit t 
Rv tJearch Abntrcictt Unit II 
Operant Principles: Unit II 

SPRIhG SLMLS'iXF 1971 
Education 297 LABOR/JOKY EXPLHILnCL xU LFjUCATION; IHDI VIDUALI7INC 

TrJSTP.UCTIOM FOR HAflDICAPPED LLAHNE'U. WITHII! REGULAR 

::LL?^i ::T/.RV <:la/:^-?oo*"; . 

liiSTRUCTion/ L vuni 
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Individualizing Instruction Practicum 

Analysi.'. o' Bohnvior: Unit II 
Fcscarch Abstract; Unit III 
Analysis of Behavior* Unit III 
C'isc Study Report Sumnary 

SUMMLR SliSSION 1971 
Lducation 310 METHODS FOR DERIVING AND ACHILVIHG SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TION OBJECTIVES. 

instruction; A L UMIT S 
Proccdurcii for Individualizing Instruction 
Dtrivcition and Specification of Instructional 
OLjuCtivciS 

Introduction to Rcinforccii.unt Principles 

rU-asurumcnt of Entry Uvcl Dchavicrs 

Parent Consultation 

The handicapped L<-.,^rnt.r (optional) 

$p.,cial Lducation in V«.rr.ont and the Consulting 

luachcr Program (optional) 
Education<ii Accountability (optional) 
Behavior isn. i;. Lducation: Philosophy Pro's and 

Con's (optional) 
Classroor. Kunaf^cnent Technique- s (optional) 
Evaluation Procedures 
C-.3-- .tudy I-.-jort .-.ur ly 
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SUMMER SESSION 19''1 
Education 295 LABCKATORY nXPrKxEMCtl iV, EDUCATICK: ACHIEVING 

EDUCATICIiAL OBJECTIVES FOR HANDICAPPED ^-EARNERS. 



INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS 
Ciassroom ^bs<.rvtition and Foasurencnt 
Individualized Instruction Practicum 
Clas-room Management Practicun: Social 

Rtinforcumcnt 
Heading Procedures 

Workshops . Woi«kshop& ccrtiiied by the Vermont State De- 
partment of Education wcru coi ducted within the Chittenden Central 
School District by consulting teachers. Eight teachers enrolled 
in the woi'kshops and completed the following instructional units: 

WORKSHOP INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS 
Introduction to the Analynir of Clr.s croon Behavior: 

The Measurement of Behnvitr Unit 
Introduction to tlw Analysis ot Classroom Behavior: 

Basic Principles Unit 
Intrqduction to the Analysis of Classroon Behavioi': 

/\pplicat ions in the Classroom Unit 
i'he Consulting Teacher Procr'am; Introduction Unit 
The Consulting Teach'^r Proi^.ram; Basic Procedures Unit 
Individualizing^ Instruction Practicum Unit 
Individualizing Instruction Practicun Oral Presenta- 
tion Unit 
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Consultces. Training, for classroom teachers was also con- 
ducted through direct contiultation an<i on-the-job experience 
Thirteen teachers Ic^n^nc d to specify instructional objectives for 
target behaviors, individualize instruction, measure the daily 
progress of thw referred pupil, md iniplenent and evaluate nev; 
teaching/ learning procedures . 

/■ides . Two consulting teacher aides received formal course- 
work and on-the-job training during the 1970-71 r^chool year (see 
objective. 3). Aides received undergraduate credit from the 
University of Vermont lor completing three hours of Education 197 ; 
READIN'GS AND RLSr.A;<CH . Consulting teacher aides received tr-^.i ing 
in Classroom observation and measurement, data reduction and 
graphing, reliability proctdures^ cas^ study preparation^ and in 
the administration of teaching/l»-arning procedures specified by 
the consulting teacher. Both aidos have been retained by the 
school district and are currently working as consulting teacher 
aides. 

Practice, rjxd prepr actice t'-achcr s . 

Preprof et^sional laboriitory experiences Were provided for 30 
University elementary ecucation majors of junior and senior stan- 
ding (see objective 6). Consulting teachers acting in their roli 
as adjunct professox's oi th^. Ccilege of Lducation supervised the 
prepractice and practice teaching priictica. 

tighteen senior ^.l»jirent.iry education majcrG completed their 
prcctic- tv-achi.-.i- uj.'!--.r th- r up. rvi g i'-r. of eoiibultiiip tiach-rs. 
Lach practice teacher was rc sj ousibl-., l or tl^. conduct of a r^. ^'.ul-.ir 
elcmv-ritary clasoroom for a cor secut i ve v irht-v/eek period. During 
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this tight-wock period, tht: practice teacher learned to perform 
all tasks «ind duties normnlly expected of an elementary classroom 
tcachv^r This included preparation, conduct, nt.asurement and 
evaluation of all clacsroon' activiti^G, maintf.ining classroom 
discipline, supt-rvising play and frcc-tim^ activities, attending 
teacher meetings and VforkshopL., holding parent conferences, and 
all ether duties which wer?- a^cigned by the principal or class- 
room teacher. Practice teachers also received training in 
managing, the education of handicapped learners in their assigned 
classrooms. Training, consisted of instructional units, seminars, 
and individual consultation. 

Twelve junior elementary education majors completed their 
prepractice observation and participation practica under the super- 
vision of consulting teachers, iluch participating junior-year stu- 
dent demonstrati.d tl.rough reliable m^..aGuremcnt that at least one 
pupil had achieved a specified obj«:-ctive during the UO-hour pre- 
practicv teacher practica. Training includfc:d seminars and indivi- 
dual consultation. 

Leadersttip trainlri^; . 

A i:ux ius of Lv^cidi-rship Traininr V;orkshcpG were conducted in 
the Ciuttend».n Cv.ntral School I/istrict for district administrators , 
principl...G , reading Gpec iaii^t;-. iij^vj^ch th.-rapists, school 
psychologists, consulting teachers, and oth-r ducational spe- 
cialists (sv.e objective 7). Tlte ob3--ctiv..v of the workshops w^re 
to develop syGterr.s tor the intcgiation arid coordin-.it ion of the 
pupil peibonnei, ■jp-.c.i.'i -cucii ion.:i , r'Hi J f\>^iu.rc.i ir,i.truct icnal 
serviceG ot the diGtrict required to prcviJe special educational 
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services to handicapped learners within regular elementary class- 
rooms. To achieve this end, leadership personnel from the Chit- 
tenden Central School District worked with University of Vermont 
Special Education staff to develop: 

1. a referral systeirs which would provide prompt and ap- 
propriate service to handicapped learners v/ithin 
regular elementary classrooms-, and 

2. an information syster which wculd provide up-to-date 
and reliable data for monitoring the educational pro- 
gress of handicapped learners within regular elementary 
classrooms . 

As a result of the Leadership Training. Vvorkshops , a 
referral system was developed and implemented throughout the dis- 
trict. The referral system was based upon teacher identification 
of problem behavior, consultation with building principal or 
building supervisor, followed by referral to appropriate educa- 
tional specialists- The referral system v;as judged adequate but 
will certainly require revision as the. roles of the various educa- 
tional specialists become better defined. 

It was not possible to develop an adequate information 
systen: in the time available for the Leadership Training Workshops. 
However, some requirements ior an adequate data system were 
specified. These include regular, pci iodic measurement of indivi- 
dual pupil progress; procedures for assuring reliability of data; 
easy riccess to data by school admii.i strators , principals, teachers, 
and <'jL ;ti t .ic-i^ i oncil r;p'.. r, i,i ]. i st •, • tan^larrli/iu'd pr oCv:durus for 
graphing or otherwise presenting the informationi and procedures 
for providing basic data on Individual pupil progress to the 
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parents of each handicapped learner . Plans for developing such a 
system havo been included in a subsequent proposal and are 
currently being implemented, 

COMMUNITY ACTION 

During the 1970-71 school year, consulting teachers ob- 
tained parental permission to undertake special educational ser- 
vices for all children served. Permission was obtained through 
individual conferences v;ith the referring teacher, consulting tea- 
cher, parent, and in many cases the principal. Conferences were 
held at the convenience of the parent (c/ither at home or at 
school) and were typically conducted by the teacher. Copies of 
all letters and notes on the meetings were made available to the 
principal, teacher., home/ school coordinator, and any other in- 
volved educational specialist, as well as the parents. 

In addition, parents were involved in determining proce- 
dures to enhance the educational progress of their children by 
providing systematic positive consequences at home for improve- 
jiients in school behaviors, conducting tutoring programs at home, and 
volunteering to conduct tutoring programs for other school children. 

However, target datt^s were not met as initial contacts with 
parents do not occur until eligibility for services is determined. 
Eligibility is determined through teachers obtaining precise 
measurement of dt-ficit behaviors. 

Further parent involvement through workshops was requested 
from the parents of one trainee's classroom- Three meetings were 
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held with these parents to discuss modern learning principles. As 
a result, one parent undertook a program to provide systematic 
consequences for improved school performance of a child enrolled 
in the trainee's classroom. 

Workshops were not requested or initiated in the other 
trainees' classrooms. Furthermore, there was insufficient time 
for consulting teachers or trainees to arrange and conduct parent 
workshops so as to provide the necessaiy supervision, monitoring, 
and feedback required for successful implementation of parent 
projects. 

Parents of children served by consulting teachers provided 
extensive cooperation in attending conferences. Many parents also 
attended parent teacher meetings and open houses for regularly 
scheduled reports of their children's progress. 

DISSEMINATION 

Regular conferences were held with the Curriculum Coordi- 
nator of the Chittenden Central School District to provide infor- 
-.ation on current activities and progress of children served. 

Faculty presentations were made in early September to the 
various schools in the District. The purpose of these presenta- 
tions was to explain the role of the consulting teacher and to 
show examples of studies conducted by various classroom teachers. 

Building principals received feedback each time a member 
of the consulting teacher program had contact with members of 
his staff. Many individual principal/consulting teacher meetings 
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were held to discuss progress of children served as well as to 
work out specific problems. The consulting teacher program was 
asked to make a formal presentation at the District Principal's 
meeting in February. The purpose of this meeting was to explain 
and discuss procedures used with classroom teachers. A fourth- 
grade teacher, Mrs. Carol Berry, presented her work with two 
specific children, as a way of illustrating typical procedures. 

Many Chittenden Central School District personnel attended 
and participated in two conventions held during the spring of 1971. 
The purpose of these conventions was to share information and 
effective procedures used by teachers to provide special education 
to children within their own classrooms. 

At the Second Annual Behavioral Convention held in May for 
all Vermont teachers, five elementary teachers from the Chittenden 
Central District presented the results of their work with con- 
sulting teachers. At the Miniconvcntion for Behavioral Educators, 
eleven trainee teachers presented their teaching/training pro- 
cedures for enhancing the educational process of children who 
required special education, to the teachers in the district. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Consulting teachers in tha Chittenden Central School District 
received 106 referrals from elementary teachers in grades K-6 
during the 1970-71 school year. Of these 106 referrals, 88 child- 
ren qualified for consulting teacher services. To qualify, a child 
had to shbw a significant measured deficit in language, arithmetic, 
and/or social behaviors under the teaching/learning procedures cm- 
ployed at the time of referral. In all 88 cases where handicapped 
learners received consulting teacher services, a significant 
measured change was noted in their educational progress. 

In addition, 36 elementary teachers received training through 
coursework, workshops or consultation in developing procedures for 
providing special educational services in their classrooms. Thirty 
University of Vermont, elementary education majors of junior and 
senior standing received preprofessional laboratory experiences in 
the Chittenden Central School District. A referral system was 
also developed and implemented throughout the district a«i a result 
of Leadership Workshops. 

Parents of handicapped learners who were receiving consulting 
teacher services were kept informed of their child's progress 
throughout the school year. Several teachers participating in 
the program were invited to makt presentations at the Second Annual 
Behavioral Convention and at a Mini-Convention held within the 
school district. 

In conclusion, it appears that the consulting teacher approach 
to special education is a viablt method of cinhancing the educa- 
tional and social progress of handicapped learners within regular 
elementary classrooms. 
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ROSIE^ 

Referral problem . 

Rosie was referred to the consulting teacher by her class- 
room teacher because she was compulsive and hyperactive. The 
teacher noted poor work habits such as continually chewing or 
sucking objects, tapping pencils, feet or hands, or making loud 
noises. She was a disruptive influence cn the rest of the class 
and had to be watchod constantly. In addition, she had very 
little acadeiTiic success and no motivation to do her assignments. 

Pupil . 

Rosie was a 10-year-old girl in the fourth grade of a rural 
school. Rosie had been under the care of a pediatrician for four 
years and a child psychologist for two years. As reported by the 
psychologist, she scored in the normal range on the WISC. The 
pediatrician had diagnosed Rosie as a hyperactive child and pre- 
scribed two daily doses of Retalin, as well as a nightly dose of 
Tofranil to help ht;r sleep. (From days 18-21 as reported in this 
study, all medication was withdrawn becauf;^. the pupil developed a 
case of hives. From day 2 2 on, medication was resumed.) 

Rosie 's academic record revealed that she perfoi-med at or 
near grade level, but was a "very difficult child." In October, 
1969 , she scored a 2.7 on the Iov;a Test of Basic Skills*, in May, 
1970, on the Gilmore Oral Readi.ig Test (Form B) she scored U . 3 in 
accuracy and 3.2 in con:prchension . 

Rosie 's parents were cooperative in attending parent con- 
ferences. There were two older brothers. Throughout the school 
year, the parents indicated concern for the progress of the child 
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and supported school efforts to provide special services* 

Description of. the classroom . 

There; wore 2u children in Rosio's classroom. The desks 
were arranged in five rows with U to 5 desks in each row. Along 
one sidt> of the classroom there was a shelf for storage and 
reference books and a coat rack; along the other side there were 
windows. The teacher's desk was placed at the front of the room. 
At the back of the room was a long table and a few chairs where 
the teacher conducted individual lessons or corrected workbooks. 

Instructional objective . 

During the daily morning reading period, appropriate study 
behavior was defined for Rosie as having nothing above the neck 
(i.e., objects or hands).; being face oriented tov;ard the black- 
board, seat work or textbook; beinq in her assigned seat (except 
to get work materials) ; not making distracting noises (with her 
mouth, feet or hands); and completing assignments. 

The following objectives were derived. Given reading time 
between 9:30 and 10:00 every day, thvi student will not have ob- 
jects or hands above the neck 60-100% of the time. Given reading 
time between 9:30 and 10:00 «.,very day, the student will be face 
oriented toward board, seat v/ork or assignment in text 80-100% of 
the time Given reading time bfjtvmcm 9:30 and 10:00 every day, 
the student will be in seat except to get work materials 80-100*0 
of the time. Given reading time bctv/een 9:30 and 10:00 every day, 
the student will complett; 80-1001 of assif.nmonts per day. 



I nstructional ^aterial^: . 

Rosie's ^TDup worked in the CharTcs J'errill Skill text. 
Levels 3 and U (Ft^cnillan Co., l^c^^) Over the course of this 
study, each lesson consisted of a story to be read silently and 
then orally with vocabulary and cortprchension questions. 

During the last ronth of school, readinf assi;?nirents con- 
sisted of individual work on the SRA Readinr Laboratory and li- 
brary books. 

^*easurfelf\ent procedures . 

Ths teacher obtained daily neasures of each class of be- 
havior (In Seat, Face Oriented, Silent, and Out of Fouth). Durinr 
the reading period, at in three-rinute intervals, a ' was recor- 
ded on a data sheet for each behavior if it v;aF observed to occur. 
The teacher also noted the nupber of assi/rnpents fiven and the 
number of assipnnents completed. 

Classroom procedurec . 

1. Mo point nys ten. I.'urinp the readinp class, hejLd from 
9 CO to 10:15 a. p.. the children were divided into tv.'o reading 
sections plus two individual prcrarns. /^ssirnpents in the text- 
books and acccr.panyinr workbooks were listoci on the. board for each 
group . 

The reading lesson vms divided into three parts: oral 
reading, silent readinF. , and independent ?tudy. '-.'hile the teachrr 
conductr.d oral r«CrK:inp fnr ^nc prc-'.;p, thr ether rrour read silent- 
ly and completed workbook assignrents. During the oral reading 
period, the teacher called on ;.ndivirlual pupils to read aloud and 
to answer ' ' ' ' about the storv. During the silent readinr 
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and independent study period, children v/ho had Questions v»ere to 
raise their hands and v/ait until the tfiacher could core to their 
desk . 

Froir the thirteenth day of observation, an individual 
assipnrent folder vas prcpar€«d for Rorie. Thp assip.nnents for the 
day were listed, /n atterpt v;as rrade to partition each as«ip.nrent 
into set'rrents that v/ould normally take about 15 ir.dnutes to cor- 
plete, although this vas not alvayo possible. Hosic was instruc- 
ted to sipnal the teacher by raiuini^ her hand vhcn each serpent 
was complete. The teac)u.r then v;ent to her desk to check the 
assipnrr.ent . For four dayr (13-lP), Posie t.arncd points if she bad 
been in her scat and quiet during tho f ift«:en-rinutc work period. 
Points v?cre later exchanged for art projects, tiro at the tape 
recorder, and fun reading during th' r« pularly schodult d study 
period at the end of the day. In addition » pointi; wi re exchanred 
for free tir» for the -.ntirt. class to v/ork on art projects for 
Christr.as decoration? at tht t nc: of the wtt)-. Points v.'ere dis- 
continued aft..r day If. 

2- P oint systcr . Purlnr ^ ach of five acaderic periods, 
the teach- r rarked points on a 1 x indt x card for the occur- 
rence of ^Tood study Ix.yiavior' (in-r.ec»t, face oriented to work, 
oil'i-nt, and obj.-CtR out of routh) . If the card vas filled at the 
*.nd of thi. period, tl^>e pupil ^:xchanr«. ^ th<. points for desirable 
activiti(5 or obj'.cts (i..r., 1^ rinutt.s liptcninr to a tripc; r< - 
cordcr, snack, visi - with. th*. librari'-Tnl. 

In addition, pnintr v/er-«. riv^n for coppl^ttd ass i^mrrt.nt s 
and pood behdvior during Ilsg Gtructur* d tip. s, such as rec« and 
lunch. Points could also bt. saved for activities and privilege 

o 
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for th< whole clasn onc» d v/cck novi»; cartoons, extra art 

period) . 

Tht point svGt* r v;ac based on tok..n inforcerent witli 
points a?i tokens v/hich act».d ar> syrbols of th».' event for vOiich 
they were later cxchanR..d. The nain advantar*" of usinf a tokun 
rather than the actual ^.v^nt is that th* < vt nt cannot UFually 
occur irrt-diattly folluwinf the desired behavior. Especially in 
thu school ".nvironment , points arc helpful in brid^ inp the pap 
tet\.'ccn' tht appropriate clarproon behavior (quietly studying, cor- 
pletinp v'ork , and so on) and the decircd event (listtninr to taper, 
having -n study buddy, or earning free tint for classr^atcs) . 

Three irrportcint aspects of a point syster vert clearly de- 
lineated for Kor.it • 

^* D'.havio r . TIk cippropriat*. behavior v/af; spc.cified in 
obnv.rvable t«. rr'r. • what behaviors the, child vill be 
doinr '.'hen points are disp. ns-d, as v-vll as what bv;ha- 
viors v-jill not ^ arn point r . 
^' i v<:' ry . Tb.t. points •.•^•■.rt dtliv ri.r^ rir. ''oon as the 

appropriate behavior occurred. 7h<.- rort. irrrn-djate tbt 
di.livi.ry, th». p.ore iffvctiv*. a point '^yst>r vill be. 
In addition, vh* n points r< delivered, the behavior 
war. rl(....iriy --pccified, ..-.r., ' Tood ; Tw- nty poin-^il" 
or, '^ood studyinp.' T}i» r» arc t"o vv^ys in v;hich 
pointr adrinirter^ d • 

ci . lit .0117 i-y ih- t V 'ic li- r , -ic r- th' teacher v.-iis 

n. ai th. c:;iJd (. .1'. , 'rood! You an in your ntc.t. 
That''-, fivi p';*r:tr.') and th' t* achf r ranked th*. 
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b. Indirectly. a«? v;hcn the teacher was at her desk, 
bu!5y v.'ith flnothtr child or jiToup, or xnritinp on the 
blackboard. At tht.pr tincF sh<: r-ay havt noticed 
Po?ic was enfapin.f in the desired behavior and 
ouictly '*:attd, ' Posic , you ray rark five points 
for being quiet.' or " Cood , Posde, you have raised 
your hand. Put down one point. 
3. E xchange . The back-up reinforcer system covered a 
broad ran^t^ of activities, t. vents, and iters in order 
to assure the strength of the point nystcr. Points 
alone nay not achieve th. rore powerful effect. PacK- 
up rtinforctrs v/er*. in three catepories ■ 

a. Immediate cxchanpe Those activities and iters 
v.'hich the child nay . npapi. in as soon as the nurber 
of points havt bc<n accurulated , as indicated by a 
rilled 3 X index card (< .r, , crasinp the board, 
p.oinp tc the library). 

b. Short t«.rn* d«lay: Thosv activities, events, and 
iters for which tht- rupil rust wait until a speci- 
fied tirx within the school clay to exchange points 
(o.r.» rcce-ss, lunch, snack). 

c. Lonp ttjrr delay: Those activities, events, and 
iters for which tht pupil rust wait until a .•speci- 
fied tir< within the school v;eck or ronth (e.p., 
rovier, , .. xtra r^C'. ss) 

Results . 

ri?:ure 1 shows thv. teacher's record of ^osie's daily in- 
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seat behavior during reading period. During the NO POINT SYSTEM 
condition « percenta^.es of in-ee«4t behavior ranged from SO to 100% 
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Fig. 1. The teacher's record of the percentage 
of time that Rosie was in her seat during the 3 0- 
minute reading period each day. 

with a median of 85%. During the POINT SYSTEM condition, percen- 
tages increased to a median of 100%. 

Figure 2 shows the teacher's record of Rosie 's daily atten- 
ding behavior during reading period. During the NO POIN T SYSTEM 
condition, per cent a^'/is wei'e low at a r ange from 10% to 90% with a 
median of iiO%, while during the POINT SYSTEM rsndition, per- 
centages increased to a median of 8C%. 
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Fig. 2. The teacher's record of the percentage 
of time that Rosic attended to her work during the 
30 -minute reading period each day. 



Figure 3 shows the teacher's record of Rosie's daily silent 
behavior. During the NO POINT SYSTEM condition, percentages were 
low and quite variable at a range from 10% to 100% with a median 
of 50%. Percentages increased during the POINT SYSTEM condition 
to a range from 50% to 100% with a median of 80%. 
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Fig. 3. The teacher *s record of the percentage 
of time that Rosie was silent during a 30-ininute 
reading period each day. 



Figure H shows the teacher *s record of Rosie 's behavior of 
keeping objects out of her mouth. During the NO POINT SYSTEM con- 
dition, percentages were low ranging from 10% to 70% with a median 
of UC%. During the POINT SYSTEM condition, percentages increased 
to a range of 50% to 100% with a median of 75%. 
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Fig. 4. The teacher's record of the percentage^ 
of time that Rosie had no objects in her mouth during 
a 30 -minute reading period each day. 



Figure 5 shows the teacher's record of Rosie *s daily per- 
formance on completing the day's assignments. During the NO POINT 
SYSTEM condition, Rosie completed an average of 70% of her assign- 
ments (ranging from 0% to 100%) while during the POINT SYSTEM con- 
dition, she completed an average of 7H% (ranging from 22% to 100%). 
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CHECKS 

CONSECUTIVE CLASS DAYS 

Fig. 5. The teacher's record of Rosie's perfor- 
mance on completing assignments each day. 

Discussion . 

The systematic token system appeared to be quite effective 
in increasing appropriate study behavior during -'^ading period for 
this pupil. When the teacher extended the token system to other 
academic periods in the day, Rosie was able to maintain an accep- 
table level of appropriate study behavior. Post checks indicated 
that goal levels (80-100%) were maintained throughout the remain- 
der of the school year. 

o 
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V/ith thn introduction of tho token systcr, the teacher and 
others noted changes in Rosie's physical appearance and attitude. 
She began to come to school neatly grooned (e.g., pcrfuncd, nail 
polished, hair combed) as opposed to a sloppy appearance durinp 
the early part of the school year. 

The rash on her face (caused perhaps by saliva as a result 
of constantly having objects in her mouth) cleared up during the 
point system condition. She smiled more and appeared satisfied 
with her success as a good student. She reported -that she was 
very pleased with the token syster and that her classmates were 
happier about her possibly as a result of the movies and extra 
recesses which she earned. 

Reports from the child psycholofist indicated that Rosii:*s 
improved appropriate classroom behavior v;as also noticeable in 
the monthly therapy sessions held at a city clinic. Rosie was 

more settled and able to sit and concentrate.'' The psychologist 
also mentioned Rosie 's "better groomed personal appearance and 
commented that the prograr. has probably been tht most positive 
thing that's ever happened 'co her I' 

Rosie was promoted to the fifth grade. Between thf second 
and third marking periods, v;hen the point syster v;as instituted, 
Rosie 's marks in 3 out of 5 areas improved by tv;o gradc^ levels 
(from D to B) and maintained in the other two areas. Conduct and 
appearance wer»- also markedly improved. Because Rosie still shows 
deficits in the areas of v/ritttn and oral communication skills, 
and appropriate study behavior is a relatively nev; b< havior, the 
fifth grade teachers who will have her next year have agreed to 
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v;ork closrly with the consulting tcflchcr to provide an indivi- 
dualized instruction program and systematic consequences for her 
continued educational progress. 



This project v;as conducted in the Westford Eleircntary 
School by Mrs. Betty Fay, fourth pradc teacher, t^ith the assis- 
tance of f'rs. Susan Hasazi, Consulting Teacher in Training, and 
f^rs. Ann Egner, Consulting Teacher for V/cstford and Essex School 
districts. 
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Referral probleni 

Greg was referred by his teacher because he did not vwk inde- 
pendently for more than five minutes at his assigned seat without 
seeking attention or help from the teacher. This vas a problem be- 
cause it disrupted her activities with other children in the class. 

Pu^l 

Greg was an eight -year-old boy who had been diagnosed as an 
educable retardate. According to the '.Jechsler Pre-School and Pri- 
mary Scale of Intelligence which was given J^arch 1, 1968, his IQ 
was 66 in both verbal and performance. In September, 1969, Grep 
was given the T^etropolitan Peadiness Test (Form A) ., and his total 
score was 10. He was given the Form 0 test on I^ay 11, 1970, and 
he achieved a total score of 58. Greg entered his present clans 
in the middle of the school year, and according to his teacher he 
had adjusted well to the structure of the classroom. 'He readily 
involved himself with the materials in the room. Fc established 
a friendly rapport with the other children in the class and appeared 
to be a friendly child. 

Description of classroom 

Greg's class was a level I class for the cducaMe mentally 
retarded. There were 1'' pupils, cifht pirls and six boys. An aide 
in the classroom assisted with instructional materials each day. 
The classroom v;as divided into four specific areas: 



1. There was an academic work area with desks and chairs, 
dich took up approxinately one-half of the roop. This area was 
used for whole class instruction or was used by pup.ils for inde- 
pendent work while other children were bcinf instructed elsewhere 
in the room. I'hen pupils had finished academic won:, fun activi- 
ties v>ere carried out at their own desks (puzzles, f,ames, drawing, 
reading , etc . ) . 

2. There v;as an individual projoc'^'s area wi^-h an art easel, 

etc. 

3. There vias a quiet area v/hich v;a5 sectioned off from the 
rest of the room by movable dividers. In this c.vca was a large 
tc'.ble with chairs and a chalkboard, and this wa^ used for indi- 
vidual or small group ir- struct ion. 

»• . There was an area at the front of the classroom v;here 
there war a semi-circular tabic with chairs placed before a chalk- 
boc»rd. The teacher used this area most frequently for small group 
rr.th and reading instruction so that she could at the same tine 
nbserve the children v;ho were v;orking independently at their desks 
in the large acadt^mic area. 

Instructional objective . 

During :he individual work period from 9* 30-10 00 each 
T-orning, Greg was to v/ork at his assigned tasks without calling 
for teacher attention more than once. All wi'ittcn work v;as to be 
oompleted with at least SS% accuracy. The material h<' was given 
to v;or^ on consisted of reading readiness, math, and handwriting 



worksheets dcsif^ned for his ability level, and he was given specific 
directions on how to do each sheet. 

Measurement procedures 

Two different measures of Greg's performanci. were taken by the 
teacher during the individual v;ork period. 

1. Murp.ber of attentions sought and received . The nunbor of 
tines Greg sought the teacher's attention and received it were 
tallied during the independent work period. 

2. Response accuracy . At the end of each work period, the 
teacher corrected Greg's assignments and entered in her data book 
the percentage correct of total assigned responses. 

Classroom procedures 

1. Attention given on demand . Prior to measurement procedures 
and referral the teacher had attempted to ignore Greg each time he 
called out for attention or came to her for attention. The ignoring 
seemed to make matters worse, that is, the undesirable behavior did 
not lessen and was very disruptive to thv. children and the teacher. 

2. Baseline . Greg was expected to work v;it:hout talk-outs, 
getting up from his seat, or engaging in any other distracting be- 
havior. The teacher stated she could give teacher attention to 
Greg at least once during this period without neglecting her other 
duties. If Greg cor.plett-d his assigned work before 10:10, he could 
get an activity game and bring it back to his desk to v^ork on. 

3. Contingency . Beginning with the 13th day of mcasurerrnt , 
the teacher went to Greg after every five minutes that he spt-nt 
v;orking at his acadcinic task. When the teacher gave Greg his in- 
structions for performing his tasks, the teacher also said, "Greg, 



don't raise your hand or come to me for help. I am busy with other 

children and I v;ili come to you when I can." The teacher recorded 
the time when Greg began his work. When five minutes had passed, if 
he had not sought the teacher's attention, she would go to him, give 
him praise for not seeking attention, ask him how he was doing and 
if he had any questions, and then present him with a token (i.e., 
Here is a token, Greg, for being such a good worker and not calling 
out fo:-:- me. Do you have any questions about your work?") If Greg 
did seek teacher attention during the five-minute interval, she did 
not go to him after that interval but waited until Greg had met the 
criterion for five minutes. The intervals were lengthened to eight 
minutes, ten minutes, and finally to tlie point v^here the teacher went 
to Greg only once during the independent period . 

Results 

Figure i shows that during baseline the number of talkouts 
by Greg ranged from 3 to 8 , with an average of 5 . During contin- 
gency, they dccrcaS'2d uo a range of 0 to 5 with ar average of 0.8. 
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Fig. 1. T'idcher'i record of the frequency of talkouts 
made by Greg during baseline and contingency conditions. 
Post check*: were taken after the contingency was no longer 
in effect. 



Figure 2 shows that during baseline Greg*s response accuracy 
ranged from UC to ICO't with an .average of 82%. During contingency 
his accuracy ranged from 63 to 100% with an average of 9U%. 
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Fig. 2. Teacher's record of the percentage of 
correct responses during baseline and contingency 
conditions. Post checks were taken after the con- 
tingency *<ias no longer in effect. 

Discussion 

Greg's academic work improved as the talkouts decreased. Be* 
ginning with day 30 of the study, Greg's independent work period 
was extended to 3C minutes and Greg continued to work quietly at 
his desk during this time. When he finished his assigned tasks, 
Greg would find something else to do, such as working on the lan- 
guage master, cleaning the supply area, or p'-^ying quietly with 
a puzzle or gaine at his desk. 



This project was conducted in the Union Memorial School 
in Colchester, Vt., by Mrs. .\nn Mercuric, classroom teacher, 
with the assistance of Mr. Charles Jarvis, Consulting Teacher 
in Training, and Mrs. Phyllis Paolucci, Consulting Teacher for 
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Referral Problem 

Jimmy was referred by his first-rrade teacher because he did 
not pay attention to his work, disrupted other children, and his 
printing was difficult to read. 

Pupil 

Jimmy was a seven-year-old first prader in Essex Center, 
Vermont. In kindergarten he had earned the reputation of the 

problem child . His first-grade teacher had said that Jimmy was 
•hyper-active" and suggested to his parents that they see a doc- 
tor about drugs to slow him down. Jimmy vas given 5 mg. of 
Dexadrin per day. Fe had an older sister who war: an '"excellent 
student , and a younger brother. His mother vas expecting an- 
other child. Jimmy's scores on the Peabody Picture Vocaulary 
Test were in the normal range as indicated by the Ocotbcr 12, 1^70 
testing. 

Description of classroom 

Jimmy's class was com.posed of 2 3 children v;ho lived in a 
rural area of Vermont. The classroom itself was divided into 
three areas: (1) an academic work area with desks and chairs, 
which took up approxir.ately two-thirds of the classroom; (2) a 
free-time area for gam.es, which could be played individually after 
assigned tasks were completed: and (3) a "reading group' area, 
which consisted of a long tabic and chairs. During the morning 
members of the class would create an experience chart which the 
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teacher would print on the blackboard. The children v»C;rc required 
to copy the story and thi;n illuotrate. somt- aspect of it. Two or 
three other v;orkshccts wtjre also provided for t) if5 independent 
work tine. During this time, which consposud ir.ost of the porning, 
the teacher would work with each of thv three reading proups , one 
at a tine. wTirrmy was in the lowest f.roup and o.xpericnced great 
difficulty during his independent v;ork tine. At this time the 
children were not allowed to interact with anyone except during 
their reading group activities. 

On Tuesdays frorn 9 -20-9 '40 and on V/edncsdays fron in -in- 
10:30 the nusic teacher conducted the class. Vonday and Wednes- 
day from 12:10-12:30 the class v;ent to the gym. 

Instructional objective 

During the independent work tip*.', each morning, Jiniry was to 
complete his printing assignrent , leaving spaces between words 
with 90-lOn?, of the v;ords spaced correctly. 

To enable Jinny to attain this instructional objective, th(^ 
following objective was also specified: during thi' independent 
work time each morning, Jinjny v/as to attend to his work at least 
80% of the tine. Attt^ntion was defined as 'in seat, and face 
oriented toward his assigned task. 

Measurement procedures 

Tv;o different measures v;ere taken during this independent 
work t ine . 

1. Correct spacing . Aft».r correcting thv paper, the t>_acb<..r 
placed the number of correct spacinF.*^ in the upper left hand 



corner of the paper. The paper was then fivcn to an aide who 
in turn counted the correct spacinfs- as well as the total 
number of possible spacinps, and computed the percentage of 
correct spacings. 

2. Attending behavior . Samples of attending? behavior were 
recorded at two*-ininute intervals durinf! a twenty-minute 
period following the creation of the experience story. On 
a specially designed data sheet, the teacher recorded a 
if Jimmy was attending and a 0'' if he was not. On three 
occasions, a second observer recorded attending behavior in 
this same manner. An oven timer was used to indicate the 
time to record. The percent of agreement between the teacher 
and the second observer averaged 90?;, with a ranpc of 80-100% 
acrosb the three occasions. 

Classroom procedures 

1, Phase I . Jimmy was required to do hi^ printing assign- 
ment without talking to anyone or gcttinf out of his seat. 

2. Phase II . This phase was characterized by immediate cor- 
rection of the printing assignment and the use of a ' spacer' . 
The "spacer'^ was designed from an index card and decorated 
v»ith a star. The teacher explained to Jimmy that this was 

to help hin improve his printing. The teacher and Jimmy 
went over a previous paper to try out the 'spacer". Jimmy 
was instructed to use the spacer each tine he did a printing 
assignment. After each v;ord he v;as to place- the spacer on 
his paper and at the end of the spacer begin the next word. 
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When the assigxwnen"^ was completed, Jinuny brought his 
paper to the teacher, and together they corrected the work 
with the spacer. Each correct spacing was awarded a "C" and 
a verbal praise. At the child's request, each incorrect 
spacing was given a check mark 

An index card was pient home to tell Jimmy's parents 
of his improvement. 

Results 

Hgure 1 indicates the percentage of correct spacing. During 
Phase I, the percent of correct spacing ranged from 1-43%, with an 
average of 22%. During Phase II, the percent of correct spacing 
ranged from 92-100%, with an average of 95%. 




Fig. 1. Teacher's record of the number of words 
correctly spaced during Phase I and Phase II. Post 
checks were recorded during gradual removal of the 
"spacer" . 
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Po<;t^.Aeck8 indicate that the percentage of correct spacing 
stayed within the 92-100% range. Post(jhecks were taken once a week 
and during this phase the "spacer aide" was thinned out using the 
following schedule: 

1. Place spacer on paper in correct position, place a dot at 
right edge, remove spacer, continue printing 

2. Estimate spacing, check with spacer 

3. Complete printing assignment without use of spacer. 

The second postcheck indicates the first thinning procedure. The 
third postcheck shows the results of step #2 in the thinning pro- 
cedure, and the fourth week Jimmy completed his assignment without 
any use of the spacer aide. 

The attending data shown in Figure 2 indicates that Jimmy *8 
good behavior is still being maintained. Postchecks on attending 
were taken on the same day as the postchecks on the printing. 
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Fig. 2. Teacher's record of the percent of time 
that Jimmy attended to hifi assignment during Phase I 
and Phase II. Post checks were taken on the same day 
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Discussion 

Jimmy attained the teacher's stated instructional objective 
on the first day of Phase II and continued to do so. His teacher 
felt his improved performance had generalized throughout the rest 
of the school day and that he was no longer a behavior problem. 
The music teacher remarked that he had changed from a "trouble- 
maker" to a real leader. Jimmy's parents, as well as his teacher, 
were most happy with his progress. Jimmy's teacher said that she 
was able to mark his report card, as she did for -the rest of the 
class, for the first time. She was able to do this because 
Jimmy had improved so much in each area. 



This project was conducted in the Essex Elementary School 
by Mrs. Dorothy Bailey, first grade teacher, with the assistance 
of Miss Mary McNeil, Consulting Teacher in Training, and Mrs. Ann 
Egner, Consulting Teacher for Westford and Essex school districts. 
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